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EDITED BY SAMUEL RHOADS, of the power of darkness which gradually in many 
TO WHOM ALL COMMUNICATIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED. vessels hath prevailed, and in that deep subtility 
— and deceivableness of unrighteousness, whereby 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY many unwary souls have been beguiled and en- 
At No. 50 North Fourth Street, snared ; and so , through affection or by-ends, 
PHILADELPHIA. giving up @ieshae Ives to obey the transformed 
enemy, they have come by de grees to lose their 
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or six copies for Ten dollars. tenderness ; and jealousies and prejudices have 
Postage on this paper, when paid quarterly or | entered, and hardness and darkness have grown 
yearly in advance, 13 cents per annum in Pennsyl- | upon them insensibly. So it is, even as when 
vapia, and 26 cents per annum in other States. the good is embraced by believers and heartily 
ee | joined unto, then a growing and being leave med 
By Che Biter of Finer Bevwe. into the good is known; so likewise on the con 
| trary, when the love of the truth is not received 
and wate shfully lived in, then the enemy beguiles 
with a likeness, and a little of his evil leaven 
given way to leavens the whole lump. 
O my dear friends, what great need of watch- 
fulness is there, and of Christian cireumspection 
by every one of you, in an especial manner to be 


Having myself been interested, and in some 
measure edified by the -perusal of the following | 
valuable ancient pistle , Written shortly after the 
separation of J. Wilkinson and J. Story, I felt | 
a desire that it might become more generally | 
useful by being published in that extensively cir- | 
culated periodical, the Friends’ Review. 1 hope 
it may obtain the careful and serious perusal of | constant in, that a double portion of heavenly 
Friends generally, who are readers thereof, be- | wisdom, that is pure and peaceable, gentle, &c., 
lieving that the spirit in which it was written has | m; ry be breathed after and waited for; that in all 
a gathering influence and tendency. I have your practices your lights may shine, and your 
greatly desired that we may be of that happy conversation m: Ly preach and prev vail, when words 
number who are building over against our own! can have no place. For the time is come that a 
houses; and when we have set all in order there, | serious inspection will be made into the lives and 
we shall be qualified in the Master's own time to | deportment of disagreeing parties, whose words 
go forth at his bidding to strengthen the brethren, | may be alike, and conclusions will be drawn there- 
and to stir up the pure mind by way of remem-/ from, that where the power and spirit of Christ 
brance. J. B. | doth indeed rule within, there the fruits of it 

Ohio, 11th mo. 1856. may be discovered without ; and so, on the con- 
An Epistle to Friends of Reading Meeting and ary, where the evil root of bitterness is embraced, 

honllure it Gi counsel Berka, Etlend \= fruits thereof cannot be hid, but will manifest 
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themselves to that eye which God opens in his 
Dear Frrenps :—To whom my entire love people to try and prove all things by. 


sincerely reaches in the Lord Jesus Christ, and| © my friends, my soul’s desire i is, that we all 
salutes you all, my dear friends and faithful ' may quit ourse Ives like men and women really 
brethren and sisters who are concerned in your concerned for God; and cast off every weight and 
souls for God’s cause, and engaged for the Truth burde *n, or whatever would encumber our minds, 
as it isin Jesus our Lord, against him that is! or in any way hinder us from making full proof 
out of the Truth whatsoever likeness he trans-! of our faithfulness to our God, for his glory, and 
forms himself into. I can truly say you are often | for the good of all his people, i 
in my mind, and my soul is concerned for you in 


in this our day 
and time. And that we take great heed, lest the 
sincere breathings to my God and your God, that | cares of this present life do choke the precious 
he would give you, in the riches of his goodness, | seed or hinder the spreading of it in our hearts, 
power and patience in his meek and lowly spirit | and the appearances of it in all our practices. 
to stand steadfast, and to travel on in the pure | For this is certain, we cannot serve God and 
leadings and guidance of him who is the Lamb,| Mammon. If the mind be hurried and encum- 
that perfect victory through his life in the end bered with the concerns of this world, the heart 
may be obtained. When I consider the greatness | will soon be overcharged and surfeited ; and then 
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the soul is distempered, hurt and oppressed, and 


Ds’ 


REVLEW. 


desiring your prayers to the Lord for me who 


at length comes to be taken prisoner, captivated | am your dear brother. 


and enslaved, and so rendered wholly incapable 
of serving the Lord in that state. 

Wherefore let 
of the Truth, have obtained freedom in any mea- 


sure: 


and take great heed lest in heart there be a draw- 
ing and a coming to be entangled and 
brought into bondage again. 


back, 


And Friends, I desire that tender regard may | 


still be had to those that are gone into opposition 
and separation, that no occasion may be given 
which may be any obstruction to their returning ; 
for while ¢ ny of the sheep’ s nature or lamb’s in- 
nocent life is abiding in them, there is some hope 
of their ed to the fold. 

And now our Christian skill is with all dili- 
gence to be employed in a continued care that 
not only all of stumbling may be 
avoided, but that all holy endeavors may be used | 
to recover and bring them back again to the fold; 
even in that love which would take up the strayed | 
sheep upon the shoulder that cannot be got to go, 
and cheerfully bring it to the fold with joy. 

Oh! my friends, in this exercise it is not! 
words will reach, nor verbal reasonings or dis- 
putings prevail; it must be deeds and daily 
practice which will be effectual, either to clear 
ourselves or recover any of them. 


occasions 


men; 
moderate in our desires, not excessive in our exer- 
cises in matters relating to this world, and let our 
daily doings declare that we are seeking a king- 
dom that is not of this world, and are laying up 
a treasure in Heaven, and are coveting to grow 
rich towards God. And if we do not exceed 
them in our deportment, and give open evidence, 
by our moderation in our management of earthly 
matters, that our hearts are redeemed from the 
earth, and our love and affections fixed on hea- 
venly things ; I say if this do not openly appear, 
we cannot be excusable before the Lord, but guilt | 
will be at our doors of unfaithfulness towards our | 
God, and of being short in our duty towards | 
others as aforesaid. So, dear Friends, | knowing, 
in some measure, the enemy’s snares and work- 
ings, and how many this way have been beguiled, 
in giving way to let their minds be drawn out in; 
an eager pursuit and earnest reaching after | 
earthly riches, whereby a discomposure of mind | 
hath unawares been run into, and deep sorrow 
been brought upon the soul as the reward of it. 
Wherefore, in true tender brotherly love, I could | 
not be clear without sending these lines as a token | 
of that love and Christian care that is in my 
heart for you all, sincerely desiring your welfare | 
and preservation. And in that ‘love and life, 


Q let every such an one stand fast in that | 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made them free ; | 


J And for this | 
end, friends, let our moderation be known to all | ¢ 
give open evidence that we are not im-| 


OnLIveR SANSOM. 


' 
| 
| Written in Mountmellick, in Ireland, the 16th of 
all who, through the knowledge 


Fourth month, 1687. 


| 
| 


ERRONEOUS REASONING. 


Nothing is more common than the practice of 
forming false opinions from insufficient data. It 
is a fruitful source of the differences existing on 
| various subjects in agriculture. 

A single trial may be followed by certain 
efiects. They may be accidental, and not occur 
again; or the ‘y may often occur, and yet have no 
connexion with the supposed cause. A solitary 
proof of this sort should never be received as any- 
| thing more than a suggestion for further trial. If, 
on being repeated, the same effect follows, the 
| probability is increased; but it is only by many 
trials under all possible circumstances, that an 
indisputable connexion between cause and effect 
| is established—a mode of proof, known as the 
experimentum crucis of the Baconian philosophy. 

We may adduce a few examples. years 
ago, the theory was advanced that electricity was 
a most important agent in the growth of plants. 
It was found that a grape vine, planted at the 
| foot of a lightning rod, made a growth several 
| times greater than anothe r vine in a similar soil 
la few yards distant. This was thought to be 
proof positive—‘no doubt at all,” but the 

‘lectricity streaming down the rod, stimulated a 
most vigorous growth of the vine. An experiment 
to prove the same theory, was made by burying 
|a copper wire a foot or more be neath the soil, 
| the ends of which passe -d upwards like lightning 
| rods, and terminated in sharp points. The row 
| of beans planted over the buried wire, was twice 
| as large as any other beans in the garden— 
|g another ‘indisputable proof” of electrical influ- 
}ence. It was found, however, by more careful 
| examination and other experiments, that the 
' 
| 





, 
some 


rapid growth of the vine was solely owing to the 
deep and loose bed of earth, made by digging 
the large hole in which the lower end of the rod 

| was buried ; and that the loose earth of the trench 
in which the wire was laid, was the sole cause of 
the fine appearance of the row of beans. 

The luxuriant appearance of the grass under 
the shade of a tree standing in a pasture, was 
| pointed out recently as a proof of the theory 
that “shade is the best manure.’ The tall 
| green growth at this spot, was indeed in strong 
| contrast with the short pasturage elsewhere ; but 

| further examination proved that other trees 


| growing in adjoining fields not occupied as pas- 
| tures, exhibited no such appearance; and that 
| the larger crop in the shade was a result of the 
amount of top dressing the land had received 
here, from the numerous cattle which had made the 


wherein we may feel one another present in spirit, | shade of this tree a resort for several hours each 
though absent in body, I do dearly salute you all, ! day,—with the added reason that cattle always 
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prefer grass grown in the sun, to shade d pastur- | 
age, especially if that shaded portion has been | 
stimulated by fresh manure; and hence this | 
grass was not gnawed so short as the other. 

A striking instance of this fallacious mode of 


reasoning, occurs in the origin of the opinion | 


that wheat turns to chess—the more remarkable 
on account of the singular combination of causes 
to favor such an opinion. A farmer sows a field 
of wheat; a part of it is injured by winter; chess 
is found growing abundantly on the injured 
spots and no where else ; and the first doubtful 
thought is that the wheat by partial injury has 
been changed into chess plants. But so bold a 
conclusion needs stronger and additional proof. 
This is found in the fact that if the wheat was 
eaten off early in the season by cattle, chess 
springs up in its place ; thatif injured seed is sown, 
the same result often takes place ; and especially 
that when ep parently clean wheat is sown, ple nti- 
ful ¢ rops of chess immedi itely follow. The ap- 
plication, however, of Bacon’s ¢ xpe rimentum 
erucis, which requires that the e -xperiment should 
fit the theory in all possible variations, proves the 
fallacy of the opinion of transmutation. For it 
is found that there are many parts of the world 
where the chess plant is entirely unknown, but 
which are e qui lly liable to the changes of weather 

producing winter-killing, and where cattle are 
as liable to break into wheat fields, as here. It 
has also been ascertained, that the chess plant will 
grow and perfect its seed, in a dense growth of 
wheat and other plants, unperceived, and thus 
fill the ground with its seed; but that when this 
shading is removed, as by the winter-killing of 


abroad in every direction, bearing many thousand 
fold, and that this rem: wks able property alone is 
sufficient to account for the supposed change of | 
the wheat to chess. It is likewise found, that | 
from the smallness of the chess seed, it frequently 
exists unperceived in great numbers in what is 
supposed to be clean seed wheat, and is thus often 
largely sown, unknown to the farmer; and that 
its extreme hardiness enables it to escape injury 
during its dissemination in manure, and in the 
dung of cattle and other animals. The fact that 
with all these adverse circumstances, many 
farmers in various parts of this State, have suc- 
ceeded by many years of great care, in entirely 


| the children. 
the wheat, or its destruction by cattle, the chess | 
plants will spring up several feet high and spread | 


| contracted period. 
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of animals, or any other important question ‘te 
| farm economy. in ountry Gentleman. 


HEBREW SERVITUDE WAS NOT SLAVERY. 


There was never at any time, in the Jewish 
statutes, or authorized by them, any such thing 
as slavery in the Hebrew nation, never any claim 
of prope rty in man. When they fled ‘out of 
Egypt there were no slaves with them ; the census 
of souls is that of free souls only; not a creature 
went out of Egypt on compulsion. And the laws 
promulgated by Moses in regard to the obtaining 
and the treatment of servants were in no respect 
what is called slave legislation, but legislation 
against slavery, legislation to render its intro- 
duction into the nation absolutely and forever 
impossible, legislation only for free voluntary 
contracts of service with free men. The obtaining 
of a servant by such a contract was called the 
buying of him; it was simply and solely the 
buying of his time and service for such period 
as might be specified in the contract; and to 
prevent the possibility of such service running 
into slavery by long possession, the period i itself 
of such contracts was limited to six years ; and if 
in any case extended to a longer time, only by 
solemn mutual agreement, and in no case, on no 


| consideration, nor with any party, could such 


contract hold beyond the jubilee. Every fifty 
years, every serv: ant in the land was free. 

And children were never servants because 
their parents were; no claim upon the time or 
service of the arene created any claim to that of 
Servitude was not transmitted by 
birth, and never seouid be. Every instance of ser- 
vice, whether of the Hebrews or the heathen, was by 
| free voluntary contract. The same phraseology is 


| ased of contracts with the heathen as of those with 


| the Hebrews, and the one is no more a possession 
| than the other. Whether Hebrew or heathen, 
| when a man entered into a contract with a ser- 
vant, he was said to have bought him (as when 
he married a wife he was said to have bought 
her), and as to obligation to fulfil the contract, 
and perform the work paid for, the servant was 
described as his money, his possession, for that 
Hebrews thus sold them- 
selves to strangers or heathen, and heathen sold 
themselves to Hebrews, but in every case as free- 
men, in no case as property. There is no such 


eradicating the weed from their seed and from | idea as that of property in man recognized, ex- 
their soils, shows beyond a doubt that some other | cept as a wicked oppression; and the whole 
explanation than transmutation must be adopted | Mosaic legislation guarded the people at every 
lor the appearance of fields of chess where wheat | point against such oppression, and was admirably 


only has been sown. 
We could adduce other instances; but these 


contrived to render it impossible. 
In consequence of these careful and humane 


nay be sufficient to show the importance of form- | statutes, both the spirit of the Hebrew constitu. 
ing opinions with great care, and not until a|tion and the letter of the law so effectually se- 
thorough course of accurate experiments has been | cured freedom as a personal birthright, that the 


resorted to,—whether it be in the estimate of the 


idea of slavery, in our sense of the term, was 


value of manures, different modes of planting and | never embodied in the language. There is no 


cultivation, the profitableness of different breeds ' word to signify what we call a slave—a human 
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212 FRIENDS’ 
being degraded into an article of property. 
the laws were minute and specific in regard to 
the treatment servants, and their rights, t 
such a degree, with such explicitness and exact- 
in order that there might never be any 
temptation to introduce or establish slavery in 
the land, it being from the outset made so im- 
possible, that without direct defiance of Almighty 
God, no man could intend such a thing, and no 
tribe could accomplish it. 


¢ 
Ol 0 


ness, 


And accordingly, 


notwithstanding all the oppressions of which the | | 


Jews were guilty, and the instances and forms in | 
which they evaded the law, and at length at- 
tempted to establish slavery itself instead of the 
system of voluntary paid service prescribed by 


law, yet never at any time in Palestine was there | 


any slave-mart or pub lic slave-traflic. 
and Tyre, 
carth, indeed, out of the land that was under the 
teaching and discipline of these laws of God, 
mzintained the slave trade; and never a philoso- 
pher, unenlightened by God’s Word, 
enough 


Babylon 


\ rose high | 
its wickedness; but in Judea, 
its violation of the first principles of justice and 
humanity was so manifest by the law of God, 
and so many statutes combined to render it im- | 
possible, that though the idol altars of the heathen 


to see 


world were at length naturalized in Israel, and in | 


the seductions of idol worship the people were 
carried headlong, yet the slave-traflic and the | 
slave-marts never once obtained a footing.— | 
B. 


Geo. Cheever. 


A PAPER ON TOBACCO. 


We find a lively passage on tobacco in the | 
ple asant new book by Alp honse Karr. It must 
be borne in mind that, in France, tobacco is a 


monopoly—and a very productive one—in the | 


hands of government. 


“ There is a family of poisonous plants, among 
which we may notice the henbane, the datura 
stramonium, and the tobacco plant. 
plant is perhaps a little less poisonous than the | 
datura, but it is more so than the henbane, which 


The tobacco 


is a violent poison. Here is a tobacco plant— 
as fine a plant as you can wish to see. It grows 
to the height of six feet ; 
a tuft of leaves, of a beautiful green, shoot out 
elegant and graceful clusters of pink flowers. 

‘‘ For a long while the tobacco plant grew un- 
known and solitary in the wilds of America. The 
savages to whom we had given brandy, gave us 
in exchange tobacco, with the smoke of which 
they used to intoxicate themselves on grand oc- 
easions. The intercourse between the two worlds 
began with this interchange of poisons. 

‘“‘ Those who first thought of putting tobacco- 
dust up their noses were first laughed at, and 
then persecuted more or less. James L., of Eng- 
land, wrote against snuff-takers a book entitled 
‘Misocapnos.’ Some years later, Pope Urban 
VILL. excommunicated all persons who took 


And, 


Greece and Rome, all nations of the | 


and from the centre of 


REVIEW. 

snuff in churches. The Empress Elizabeth 
thought it necessary to add something to the 
penalty of excommunication pronounced against 
those who used the black dust during divine 
service, and authorized the beadles to confiscate 
the snuff-boxes to their own use. Amurath IV. 
forbade the use of snuff, under pain of having 
the nose cut off. 

| “No useful plant could have withstood such 
|attacks. If before this invention a man had been 
found to say, ‘ Let us seek the means of filling 
the coffers of the state by a voluntary tax ; let 
| us set about selling some thing which every body 
| will like to do without. In America there is 2 
| plant essentially poisonous ; if from its leaves you 
extract an empyreuatic oil, a single drop of it 
| will cause an animal to die in horrible convul- 
| sions. Suppose we offer this plant for sale, 
chopped up or reduced toa powder. We will 
| sell it very dear, and te sll the people to stuff the 
powder up their noses 

Sa eee That is to say, I suppose, you will fore 
| them to do so by law ? 

| “* Not a bit of it. I spoke of a voluntary tax 
As to the portion we chop up, we will tell them 
to inhale it, and to swallow a little 
it besides.’ 

“ ¢ But it will kill them.’ 

““« No; they will become rather pale, perhaps 
feel giddy, spit blood, and sufler from cholie, or 
have pains in the chest—that’s all. Besides. 
| you know, although it has often been said that 
| habit is second nature, people are not yet aware 
| how completely man resembles the “knife, of 
| which the blade first and then the handle had 

been changed two or three times. In man there 
|is no nature left—nothing but habit remains 
| People will become like Mithridates, who learned 
to live on poisons.’ 

“<The first time that a man will smoke, h 
will feel sickness, nausea, giddiness, and colics ; 
but that will go off by degrees, and in time he 
will get so accustomed to it, that he will only 
feel such symptoms now and then—when he 
smokes tobacco that is bad or too strong—or 
when he is not well, and in five or six other cases 
| Those who take it in powder will sneeze, have « 
disagreeable smell, lose the sense of smelling, and 
| establish in their nose a sort of perpetual blister 

“ «Then, I suppose, it smells ve ry nice. 

“ «Quite the reverse. It has a very unplea- 
sant smell ; but, as I said, we'll sell it very dear. 
and reserve to ourselves the monopoly of it.’ 

‘*«* My good friend,’ one would have said 
any one absurd enough to hold similar language, 
‘nobody will envy you the privilege of selling 4 
weed that no one will care to buy. You might 
as well open a shop and write on it—Kicks sold 
here ; or, Such-a-one sells blows, wholesale and 
setail. You will find as many customers as for 
your poisonous weed.’ 

‘Well! who would have believed that th: 
first speaker was right, and that the tobacco 


smoke from 
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specula tion woul 1 answer perfectly ’ The Kings 
of France have written no satires against snuff, 
have had no noses cut off, no snuff-boxes confis- 
vated. Far from it. They have sold tobacco, 
laid an impost on noses, and given snuff-boxes to 
poets, with their portraits on the lid, and diamonds 
ill round. This little trade has brought them in 
[ don’t know how many millions a year. The po- 
tato was far more diffic ult to popul: irize, and has 
still some adversaries.’’ 


THE RAG AND PAPER BUSINESS. 


Very few persons who enjoy the luxury of 
books and newspapers have any idea of the 
quantities of paper used in this country for 
these purposes. It would be well nigh im possi- 
all the facts connected with the 
paper business, but we can obtain enough to 
give our int 


sible to arrive at 


igent readers some idea of its ex- 
tent and impo ince. 

Of all furl tailed viaces it has been our 
fortune to visit, commend us to a rag wareroom 
in this city, or the rag room of a paper mill. 
One finds it very difficult to believe that the 
dirty stuff in those rooms ean be converted into 
the beautiful p per which the American Bible 
Society, Tract S« iety, or any of the leading 
publishers are using in their books. Take for 
instance, the fine paper used by the Bible So- 
ciety—and which is furnished principally by 
H. V. Butler & Co., of Paterson, N. J. We 
are assured that these manufacturers use larce 
quantities of rope ends and cotton refuse in 
making this excellent paper. The cotton bales, 
as pré pared for market on the Southern planta- 
tions, are tied with he mp ropes. The bales, when 
brought to New Orleans or Mobile, are repressed 
by steam, and are thus brought into a smaller 
compass, so that the ropes are too long. The 
ends are cut off, put in bales, and sent North to 
be converted into paper. In the cotton factories 
of the North there is a great deal of refuse cot- 
ton, such as ends of threads, pieces of unsaleable 
loth, wisps of cotton used in cleaning machinery, 
Xe. This unpromising stuff, full of dirt, grease, 
or tar, is in bales for the paper manufac- 
turers. These two kinds of material enter largely 
into the manufacture of the Bible Society paper. 

Some of the cotton presses at New Orleans and 
Mobile turn out some 300 or 400 tons of these 
rope ends a year, and they have 
large item of merchandise. Three or four larger | 
mille in this country use these rope ends and 

refuse cotton for the manufacture of paper. 

The rags imported into New York from foreign 
‘ountries include about three quarters of ell the 
foreign importation to thiscountry. The most of 
the balance comes to Boston. 


become quite a 


books show that the rags come from Alexandria, 
Smyrna, ‘Trieste, Leghorn, Genoa, Ancona, 
Palermo, Messina, Catania, Hamburg, Bremen, 
(treat Britain, Madeira and Havana. 





The Custom House 


It is within | brief description of it. 
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a very short time the at rags bin come from the 
Nile, and now itis quite a business. About two 
and a quarter millions of pounds came to New 
York from Alexandria last year. From 1834 to 
1844 the average total importations from all 
foreign ports into New York, were 13,000 bales 
per annum, of which 6,000 were from Trieste, 
3,000 from Leghorn, and the remaining 4,000 
from sundry places. In 1850 the importation 
of foreign rags into New York had run up from 
13,000 (as it was in 1844) to some 67,000 bales 
In 1853 it amounted to some 73,000 bales. - In 
1855 the importation amounted to only about 
10,000 bales, which diminution caused a great 
panie among the paper manufacturers, and led 
to many experiments designed to find a substitut: 
forthe rag. Straw and various fibrous barks, such 
as the bark of the locust and basswood trees, were 
tried, and with some suecess. 

In Smyrna the sorting, washing and drying of 
the rags is done by government contract, and the 
bales thus made up of assorted articles are so 
marked that the manufacturers know the quality 
of the articles, as numbers one, two and three 
From Leghorn, in 1844, 3,000 bales were im- 
ported ; but that trade has so increased that in 
1855 nearly 11,000 bales were brought to New 
York from that port. It is said that about ev ry 
fourth or fifth store in Leghorn is a rag-store. 
The small stores sort and wash the rags and then 
sell them to the jobbers, who press them into 
bales and brand them for exportation. In 1853 
there were not less than some 35,000,000 pounds 
of foreign rags imported into New York, but in 
1855 the amount was only about 24,000,000. 

We are told by a gentleman who has had the 
best means of proving his opinions, that the 
foreign rags in a prosperous year—say 1853— 

re about one tenth of the whole amount con- 
venti into paper in this country every year. 
That is. some 350,000,000 pounds of rages, or 
175, 000 tons, are annually converted into paper 
in the | lnited States. According to this it ap- 
pears, if we reckon that five tons of rags will 
make nearly four tons of paper, that some 

250 000. 000 pounds of p ape ‘rare m: aa in this 
country in a year! This is an extraordina ry 
item, making the astonishing sum_ total of 
125,000 tons a year, which would load 2,500 
large canal boats. In order to get some idea of 
the bulk of this paper, let one visit some large 
iron establishment—for instance, the Albany 
Iron Works or the Boonton Mills—and look 
the size of their coal-heaps—small mountains— 
| containing only some 20,000 or 30,000 tons, and 
| then suppose 125,000 tons of paper (a much 
lighter article) piled up. The agerecated heap 
| would be a biade to look at 
In order that those of our readers—no doubt 
| there are many—who have not visited a paper- 
j sul, may have some idea of the ordinary process 


I 
of converting rags into paper, we will give a 


In most mills the gene- 
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first taken 


CeSs 18 


‘The 1 rags are I 


ral pr as follows : 
into the sorting or 
women and 


buttor 


girls, who take out the coarser dirt, 
woolens, &c. The rags thus sorted 
are turned over to the rag-cutter, a savage-looking | 
instrument, into which 
into cutting-machines. 


S, SLIAS, 


rags are 


as straw is The cutting | 


spool has on it two heavy knives which are forced | 


round 
aminute. The rags drop from this machine upon 
acanvas belt which conveys them over a roller 
into the duster. This is a hollow cylinder, in 
the centre of which revolves a shaft armed with 
iron teeth, which match into teeth in the upper 
part of the cylinder. These teeth are so arranged 


as to.form a spiral passage, so that the rags are 
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rag-room, to be sorted by | or three feet deep. 


fed very much | 


at a spee .d of some 600 or 800 revolutions 


ten or twe he'd feet ieee and two and a half 
In the center of this tub is 

. partition running lengthwise about six feet 
oan leaving about three feet at each end with- 
out any partition. On one side of the partition 
in the bottom is a heavy plank made concave, in 
which are fastened a large » number 
teeth, which match with similar teeth 
which revolves immediately 


wile: 


ot knives or 
in the wheel 
It will 


above them. 


| be seen that around the partition is a clear pas- 


‘ 34 . . | 
carried cTOmR one end to the other of the machine. 


The teeth tear and beat the rag 
the loose dust out of them. 
the rags into a shute which sends them into a 
room by the rag-boiler. This is a very dirty part 
of the process, as any one may know by looking 
into the room where it is carried on, and yet, 
strange to say, the paper-makers assure us that 
the workmen suffer no inconvenience from it. 
There are two ways of boiling rags. The 
common way is by an ordinary kettle about two 
and a half in diameter and depth, with a 
on the top, which is about eight feet in 
On this flange is place d a wooden tub 
six or eight feet deep. The kettle 
bottom full of holes, and out of its center 
rises a square spout nearly to the top of the tub. 
Such a tub will hold from two to four tons of 
rags at once. When the liquor, which is made 
up of water, a barrel of lime fifty 
\da-ash, is put on, a strong cover is 
fastened over the tub and the heat isapplied. In 
boiliz ng, the tube in the 
center and spreads itself over the rags, soaking 
down through them into the kettle, to be forced 
up aga the same way. it requires from 
eighteen to twenty-four hours to boil one batch 
thoroughly. This is the old way, and is still 
generally practiced. 
The other way is patente “dl. 
resembles a st« am boiler : 


s, knocking all 
The duster deposits | | 


leet 

flanes 
. 

adlameter. 


has a 


some 


and 
} 
pounds or sx 


water is forced up the 


in in 


The instrument 
through its center runs 
This boiler is place d horizontally, 
and on the shaft is a cog-wheel, by which it is 
caused to revolve. The is nearly filled 
with rags, and the same kind of liquor is used 
It is capable of sustain- 

ing a high pressure of steam. When the 
and liquor are in, and the boiler closed, it is 
thrown into gear, and steam is admitted. In this 
way the rags are constantly stirring while the 
boiling is going on. This process is 
thorough than the other, but usually takes from 
eighteen to twenty-four hours. By the boiling 
in either case, dirt, &e., in the 
rags are so started as to make them ready for the 
washing operation. 


an iron alt. 


boil 


as in the old process. 


rags 


the colors, grease, 


The washing engine is in the 
shape of an oblong or elliptical tub, about six feet 


sage, and that a current is formed by the 
which keeps the rags and water in motion 
ing everything through those teeth just described. 
From 200 100 pounds of the 
now placed in the 
stream of clean 


W he ( | 
draw- 


boiled rags are 
engine. At one ce 
water and at the 
opposite corner a stream of dirty water is run- 
ning out, through constructed as to 
keep all the fibrous matter in the engine. The 
wheel full of knives or teeth is then set in motion, 
and for about four hours the rags are 
in a regular current under the teeth, a process 
which washes the rags and tears them into a 
pulp, called “half stuff.’ The next process is 
to bleach the ne half stuff,’’ which is done in a 
similar engine, by means of chl ride ot lime 
mixed in with the water. In this way it is 
ground over and over several hours, 
ready for the bleaching vats or drainers, which 
are usually made of brick. From the washing 
< neines it is let down into thi se vats by means ot 
valves. The pulp remains in these vats som 
twenty-four hours, after which the 
drained off. 

The “half stuff’ is now ready for the “ beat- 
ing engines,” which operate like washing engines 
beating the pulp into minute fibres. This re- 
quires some four hours, after which process it is 
run into the pulp-chest ready for use in the paper 
machine. It ought here to be st Ae : that when 
colored paper is to be made, the e 


rner a 


is coming in, 


sieves so 


revolving 


when it is 


liquor is 


ring matter 


is introduced when the pulp is ilied through 


the beating engines) The pulp is now drawn 
from the pulp-chest by a faucet into the mixing 
box, into which a stream of clear water is 
stantly flowing. From this box the liquid pulp 


passes on to the screens, which are shaken by 


con- 


| machinery, and the holes in them so fine as to 


catch any little knots or hooks and eyes, or any 
other small substance which would mar the paper 
The pulp passing through the screens falls intoa 


| small vat in which a large cylinder is revolving. 


This is covered with a net work of very fin 
brass or copper wire. A pulp is at we rk draw- 
ing out the water from the middle of the cylin- 


| der which sucks the pulp down on the wire face. 


more | 


When the cylinder revolves to a certain point 
it comes in contact with a felt cloth which picks 


| the sheet of pulp off from the cylind r, and ear- 


ries it through a pair of match cylinders which 
squeeze the water out of the paper. Then the 
sheet thus formed passes through one or more 
pairs of copper or iron cylinders (one of each 
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pair being heated with steam), which process 
dries and polishes the paper. It now 
to the where it 
girls for the finishing shop, where it is 
quires and packed in 


presses, 


}48S8C8 


on cutting-machine, is 


piled by 
c yunted 
market. 


into reams for 
In finishing writing-paper, callender rolls are 
used, the finish and hardness of the paper being 
proportioned to the number of pairs of rolls 
through which it is passed. In this process one 
of the rolls is made of paper, and 
article. A small cast iron roll 
nucleus on which sheets of the very best linen 
paper pressed by hydraulic power. This 
power is so applied as to crush down over the 
entire face of the iron a thickness of two or three 
inches of pay per. This paper, 80 pressed, is turned 
in a lathe, jus st like an ordinary cast iron roll ; 
and so hard is it that it dulls the turning tools 
quicker than iron. This paper roll works against | 
i heated cast iron roll, and the process gives the 


is a curious 


made the 


is 


paper the smoothness and compactness necessary 
We have been thus particular in describing 


the 


process of making paper, bee ause we 


it to hot 
readers. 

A gentleman, intimately 
paper ; 


sup pose 
ew to many, if not the majority of our 


acquainted with the 
it th re 
paper mills in 


S high 


3, informs us thi 
hundred and fifty 
put the number a 
1 and fifty. 

The quantity of paper used in this city, if it 
could be ascertained, would be an imposing 
iwgregate. Some particulars will be of inter 
to our readers. We will take the Messrs. Harper 
is the largest house; from Jan. 1, 1855, to Jan. 
1, 1856, they used 150,000 tokens of paper, each 
token containing 250 sheets; that is, t 
900,000 sheets of 
This paper cost about $300,000. 
year the 


tr!) r 
LOKCHS, OT 


busines are 


this 


as St 


live coun- 
some ven 


hundre 


try ; 
} 
} 


they printe dl | 


h one Vi arious 


ye ir, o1,t s81zZes. 
The present 
same publishers will consume 200,000 
about one -quarter more than last year. 
The monthly edition of Harper’s Magazine uses 
up 
pounds a 


which is about 450 In 
heir edi iti yns of the third and f 
Mac wulay’s History, they used 40 tons of paper. 
[heir editions of this work amounted to 
99,000 sets. Of the first and second pena a 
they published 100,000 sets. In printing th 
200,000 tokens of paper this year, they emy ales ry 
34 of Adams’ power presses. 

In the Bible-House 
$0,000 tokens a year of various sizes, or 
2,900,000 pounds. Last year the T y 
used about 17,000 reams, or 54,000 tokens. TJ'he 
Messenger, the organ of the Society, 
required about 168,000 pounds of paper. The 
particulars from other publishing houses we have 
not collected; butif one will pass along John, 
Nassau, Beekman and Cliff streets, and see how 
many printing-houses there are, he will not be 
slow in admitting that the ag of paper 


year, tons. 


ali ne 


they use from 30,000 to 
about 


ract Society 


Ame rican 


gregate 


- | T ake 


about | 


st 


74,800 pounds of paper, or about 900,000 | 


yuurth volumes of 
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annually printed into books, pamphlets, band- 

bills and hewspapers, is enormous. If we take 
a glance at the newspapers of this city, the faets 
will appear remarkable. The Evangelist uses 
wee ly ne arly 60 tokens of paper, or some 3,000 
a year; The Indepe ndent, as is said, uses about 
double that quantity, and The N. Y. Observer 
about 80 tokens a week, or over 4,000 a year. 
These three weekly religious newspapers con- 
sume about 1,000,000 pounds of paper a year. 

Addtothese The Christian Advocate | Methodist), 

The Recorde r( Baptist), The Churchman, and 
Protestant Churchman (Episcopalian), The Free- 
man’s Journal (Roman Catholic), or, in a word, 
all the weeklies of this city, and it is very certain 
that the consumption of paper by them is vast. 
The leading newspapers consume in wholesale 
quantities. The for instance, prints 
about 430,000 copies a week, including its daily, 
weekly, semi-weekly and California edition—or 
near 22,500,000 copies 8 a year. 


Tribune, 


| 


The Weekly Tribune as an illustration of 
Its weekly issue weighs some ten tons, 
and a horse and cart find constant employment 
| on the day it is printed, from 7 A. M. to 2 A. M., 
| ninet en hours, to carry the mail-bags to the 
Post Office. If all The Weekly Tribunes printed 
in a year were loaded on wagons, at the rate of 
| two tons to each, it would make a line of two hun- 
| dred and sixty wagons. The total issues of The 
| 7'ribune and the other principal journals of the 
| city for a year would load some 2,000 


bulk. 


) wagons, 
with two tons to each! If these 
ut in line, with teams attached, they would 
| make a procession of ten miles long! If all the 
| newspapers issued in this city for a year were 
loaded in the same way, the procession would 
reach from Jersey City to New Brunswick, some 
thirty miles ! 


wagons were 


We have made these singular calculations to 
give some idea of the paper business in this 
country, and in connection with it some little 
linsight into the newspaper and book business. 
Many of our country readers will also be interested 
to know that the paper clipped in binding books, 
all sorts of old paper thrown into the streets, old 
books of account, Xec., are re-worked by the 
mills into paper. We heard the other day, of 
of our banks which found their old 1 rs 
required more room than could be eae 7 ‘he 
Directors resolved to burn them, but after they 
had been burning books a whole day, learned that 
paper dealers bought them for two cents a pound, 
and the remainder of the ledgers were sold for 
$400. Frequently whole wagon loads of old 
letter files are bought, and any quantity of old 
newspapers. In this way we have heard that 
great quantities of pre scious revolutionary paper 
found in the garrets of old houses in New Jersey 
and New York, have gone into the remorseless 
paper vats to make new pape r! 

We have said enough to show that the manu- 
facture of paper is a great business in this coun- 


one 
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try, and, we may add—what every one slings: 
that the greatest part of this immense annual | 
issue of paper in this country never finds its | 
way back into the market in any shape. The | 
most of the old newspapers are used for waste 
paper, and the books take their places in thou- | 
sands of houses and libraries; so that the raw | 
material for making the paper required must be 
pringipally in the form of rags. 

There are other facts of interest connected 
with the business. The exportation of rags from 
the Mediterranean is a commentary on the influ- 
ences which there act on the popular hungering 
for books and the productions of a free press. The 
greatest part of the paper in this country is made | 
in the Free States. There may be some paper- 
mills in the semi-Free States of Maryland and 
Delaware. Sans-culotte became a great word in 
France, and we have proved that rags are a great 
power in America.—N. Y. Tribune. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 13, 1856. 


THE Position oF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY |} 
MEETING.—This subject—already largely treated | 
in the eview—has lost nothing of its painful 
character from the events of the last few months. 


Ss isc ss] as > °-p , { iol Si: . . . 
Its discussion was commenced under a religious | is, we believe, directly attributable to an un- 


concern to preserve the integrity of the Society | 
of Friends, in its order and discipline not less 
than in its profession of Christian doctrine. 
While a persistent departure from that order and 
discipline continues to foster discord and con- 
fusion within our borders, this journal cannot 
shrink from its duty of pointing out the source 
of those evils and the danger which threatens | 
our existence as one body. 

In the document prepared at Baltimore in 
1849 by the Committees of Conference of the 
Yearly Meetings of New England, New York, 
Baltimore, North and Indiana, and 


adopted by those meetings, we find the following : 


Carolina 


‘In the history of our Society it is found that, 
as our numbers increased, our meetings neces- 
sarily were multiplied, and additional Yer arly and | 
Subordinate Meetings were established; each 
Yearly Meeting being inde pendent of the others 
in forming and administering its own Discipline, 
and yet all being bound together in the main- 
tenance of the same blessed doctrines, and in 
support of the same Christian testimonies; and 
being essenti: illy-one people, a member removing 
from one Y early Meeting into another, is entitle d| 
to all the rights and privileges of the members 
of the Yearly Meeting into which he removes 
Ministers of the Gospel, in the discharge of their! 





pected from it than general agitation 


| the 


| be connected with any acknowledged Yearly 
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high C8 Rien, whet edaartied to visit the churches, 
are accredited in this capacity by presenting tes- 
timonies of their being in unity as such with 


their friends at home; and thus, and in many 


| other ways, the benefits of our religious compact 


are extended throughout the Society 


at large.” 
* a” “« = * 


%: % * 
‘Tn the exercise of those functions which le- 
gitimately and exclusively belong to itself,—as 
the forming or administering of its own disci- 
pline—any interference by another Yearly Meet- 
ing, or attempt to control its actions in these re- 


| spects, would be an infraction of our established 


order, and fraught with consequences perilous to 
the whole brotherhood of Yearly Meetings, 
against which we feel solemnly bound to bear our 
testimony. An abridgement of the rights of 


| members by refusing to receive credentials issued 


by the meetings in another Yearly Meeting, ex- 
cept for causes provided for in Discipline, is 
subversive of the established order of the So- 
ciety. On the other hand, any attempt on the 
part of a meeting to confer upon individuals 
privileges which they have forfeited in their own 
meeting, or to sustain them in assumed rights to 
which they are not entitled, cannot fail to pro- 
| duce confusion, and to disturb the harmony of 
Friends.” 

The difficulty in which Friends of Philadelphia 


Yearly Meeting are now sorrowfully involved, 


warranted interference in those “ peculiar and 
exclusive rights, relating to its own government 
and internal regulations” which belong to each 
Yearly Meeting; and to an attempt to restore to 
membership persons who had not only been dis- 


owned under the authority and discipline of New 


| England Yearly Meeting, but had actually ar- 
|rayed themselves in opposition to it and to the 


established order of our Society, by setting up 


separate meetings. This attempt was so plainly 


'a violation of the order and practice of all 


the Yearly Meetings, and invaded so palpably the 
rights of a co-ordinate branch of the Society, that 
no other results could reasonably have been ex- 
, and a dis- 
ruption of the connection between the Society at 
large and those who had thus broken the 
of union. 

We accordingly find that all the Yearly Meet- 
except Philadelphia, have officially 
claimed fellowship with that body in Ohio which 
has joined with Philadelphia in recognizing, as 
members, persons who had been disowned from 


Society, and who did not even profess to 


terms 


ings, dis- 


Meeting. And now, the other American 
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Yearly Meetings, after most earnestly and re- | 
peatedly, but unsuccessfully, entreating Friends 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to restore the 





broken ties and resume their proper relation to 





the body, have with one accord declined corres- 
pondence with them while they remain in their 
present state. 







It is painfully manifest that our position is 





totally inimical to the harmony and oneness of 





the Society, and to the exercise of those common 





rights and privileges which have ever existed 
between the several Yearly Meetings, and have 






been considered essential to the prosperity 





Ministers of other Yearly 
Meetings coming to visit us in the love of the 






y of the church. 





Gospel, with the requisite credentials, are inter- 





rupted in their labors; and this interruption is 
justified on the ground that these ministers 





belong to, and are set at liberty to visit, meetings 





which are in unity and correspondence with a 
body in Ohio which Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
Mem- 
bers of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting removing 
into Ohio, cannot take certificates to the Monthly 
Meetings with which they wish to become con- 






has rejected as a meeting of Separatists. 







nected. Certificates of membership or of liberty 





to engage in religious service, issued under the 





authority of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, cannot 

















be consistently or safely received within other 
) Yearly Meetings. Nor can certificates of minis- 
: ters and other members of the Ohio Yearly Meet- 
7 ing recognized by all the other Yearly Meetings, 
‘ be received within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. Other difficulties of the most 
) serious character might be enumerated, as neces- 
y sarily arising from our present condition. 
l It is, therefore, evident that, by the action of 
Q one part of this Yearly Meeting—action utterly 
t at variance with the established order and prac- 
- tice of the Society—another portion of its mem- 
bers have been deprived of their rights both at | 
t home and abroad, and can no longer fully enjoy 
~ j the advantages of religious association or church 
fellowship. 
- We do not question the right of any number 
i to secede from the Society, organize themselves 
h anew and enter into alliance with any other body 
‘S of Separatists; but it is obvious that no part, 
n whether large or small, of a Yearly Meeting, 
0 even with the Clerk co-operating, can legitimately 
y assume its name and pursue a course that will 
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Yearly Meetings and the Society of Friends. 
This view is clearly illustrated and justified 
by the history of Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
in 1828. A large 


bers, in connection with the 


majority of its mem- 
Clerk, united 
themselves, as Baltimore Yearly Meeting, by 
correspondence, with bodies who had separated 
in Philadelphia, New York and Indiana. A 
portion, however, wished to retain their “con- 
nection with the great body of the Society of 
Friends in America and England, and hold all 
the privileges of membership wherever the Socie- 
ty was settled.”’ (Philad. Friend, Vol. 2, p. 53. 
“They had no alternative left but to meet apart 
from those who had seceded from its communion.” 
“ Accordingly, near the close of the sitting on 
Fourth day afternoon, notice was given to such 
persons as were dissatisfied with the irregular 
proceedings of the Separatists, to meet, at 9 
o'clock on the following morning, at the M’Ken- 
drean school house, for the purpose of holding 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends, in con- 
nection with the ancient and regularly instituted 
Yearly Meetings of our religious Society.” (Ibid. 
Vol. 2, p. 61.) 

A meeting convened, as proposed, a clerk and 
assistant were appointed, and “much important 
business was transacted ;”’ and the body thus or- 
ganized and held, was subsequently acknowledged 
by all the other Yearly Meetings as the genuine 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting: In justification of 
‘It mat- 
ters not how large the number may be who vio- 


these proceedings the historian says : 


late the compact, break down the established 
constitution, and disregard the terms on which a 
right of membership in the Society of Friends 
can only be held. If it be nine-tenths, nineteen- 
twentieths or ninety-nine-hundredths, the prin- 
ciple remains the same. Membership can only 
be enjoyed so long as the prescribed terms of it 
are complied with. The moment an individual 
| violates these conditions, he voluntarily forfeits 
| his right; and if the whole number of persons 
constituting a meeting act thus, they as fully and 





completely cease to be members of the Society as 
ay one of them would if regularly disowned 
| 2M) 


| by the rest. 


Numbers have no modifying infiu- 
| ee 


ence upon the terms and principles of the asso- 
Philada. Friend, Vol. 2, p- 54. 


From the details already known to our readers, 





ciation.” 





tion of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in its rela- 


| they may readily perceive that the present posi- 
sever their fellow members from the ancient ' 


See 


hae 
fpr 


Pie ieee 
Oe: Sa. 4 be ey 
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tion to the other Yearly Meetings of the Society, 


and with reference to its connection with the 
body which stands separated from Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, is strikingly similar to that of Balti- 
more when the separation took place in 1828. 
We would gladly cherish the hope that an in- 
creasing number of the members of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting are becoming convinced that its 
course has been erroneous and should be re- 
They cannot but deplore the sad effects 
of the estrangement which has been already 
produced from the other Yearly Meetings; and 


they can scarcely fail to perceive that the inevi- 


traced. 


table result of persisting in their present course 





must be the complete dismemberment from the 
Society of Friends of all who join in it. 

The only body with which those who now} 
claim to act in the name of Philadelphia Yearly | 
Meeting are in harmonious correspondence, | 
is the separate meeting which they have re- | 
cognized as Ohio Yearly Meeting, but which | 
has been solemnly disowned by all the other | 
Yearly Meetings in America, and by those of | 
Great Britain and Ireland. That body, too, is 
as “a house divided against itself,’ containing 
the elements of its own dissolution. From | 
the printed minutes of its late proceedings, | 
it appears that its clerk was proposed by the 
“prevailing sense’’—not with the unity—of the 
Representatives. 


The proceedings of its Meet- 
ing for Sufferings were read but not approved— 
so much dissatisfaction being expressed that the | 
clerk had to erase the word approved after hav- | 
ing written it. We are informed that scenes of | 
discord were daily exhibited. There were op- 
posing views as to reading the Minutes or Cer- 
tificates of the strangers in attendance as minis- 
ters, and the Epistles received from the Yearly | 
Meetings of the separatists of New England, New 
York and Baltimore. None of these were read | 
except the last, and it was neither noticed on 
the minutes nor answered. No Epistle was written | 
except one to Philadelphia. 

Propositions in reference to a correspond- | 
ence with those separate meetings, and to the 
appointment of a Committee to visit them, occu- 
pied much of the time during two days, and were 
largely approved, but were not adopted. As 
might be expected, the meeting was far from satis- 
factory, and greatly disappointed many, particu- 
larly some who had not attended for several | 
years, and had been led to believe that, the samen | 
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ration having taken place, they would be a united 
body. 

Deeply as these things are to be lamented, 
they may be justly considered as the necessary 
consequences of a disregard of true Christian 
charity, and of a departure from the system 
of order, established under the influence of 
divine wisdom, between the several co-ordinate 
branches of the Society of Friends. It is earn- 
estly to be desired,—may it, indeed, become our 


| fervent prayer,—that these considerations may 


induce those who are pursuing a course so inju- 


| rious in its tendency, to pause before it shall be 


too late to save themselves, their children and 


| the church, from its desolating consequences. 


PARAPHRASE OF THE 137TH PsaLM.—Few 
can have forgotten the beautiful, touching and 
Christian poem, “ Uncle Isham,” on page 703 
of our 8th volume. It was copied into many 
periodicals, and thus obtained general circulation 
in this country and also abroad. This week we 
present to our readers a ‘ paraphrase of the 137th 


| Psalm,” from the pen of the same gifted writer, 


and we think they will unite in the wish that 
she will more frequently use this delightful means 
of imparting instruction, pleasure and consola- 
tion. 

In reference to this poem, the author remarks : 
The 


text seeming to leave the ‘ chief joy’ of the cap- 


“It is aimed to be as literal as possible. 


tive people to be imagined by the reader, an 
attempt is made to fill up the parenthesis; and 
songs of the affections, memories of the past— 
pleasant and mournful—seem naturally to flow 
in, as descriptive of the chief joys of a people 
with the warm passions, the poetry and the music 
of the Jews. 

The denunciations against Edom and Babylon 
are given in the form of prophetic vision, with 
some slight allusion to their history, which, it is 
hoped, may not obscure, even if it should fail to 
give such elucidation as ought to belong 
Paraphrase.”’ 


to a 


Kansas.—While asking attention to the ap- 
peal for “ Aid to Kansas,’”’ which is addressed to 
the citizens of Philadelphia, we may suggest to 
our readers, in other places, the propriety of 
adopting such means for rendering relief to the 
destitute and suffering in Kansas, as may be 
found appropriate and available. 








ap- 
1 to 


| to 


of 


the 
be 
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Marrinp,—At Friend 
the 16th of Tenth mouth last, Freperic =itu, of 
Spring Creek Monthly Meeting, Iowa, to RacHEL 
Witson, daughter of David and Es ther Wilson, of the 
former place. 


Dizp,—Very suddenly, on the 26th of Seventh 
month last, Er1za Tupor, wife of W. A. Tudor, in the 
32d year of her age,—a granddaughter of Geo. Wilson. 

——, On the 13th of Tenth month last, Susan P., 
daughter of Joseph Denson Bates and Mary P. Bates, 
of Smithfield Monthly Meeting, Ohio, in the 22d year 
of her age. She bore her affliction with much com- 
posure and resignation to the Divine will; saying to 
her mother she had long given up the things of this 
world: requested a message of love sent to her absent 


brothers, desiring they would meet her in Heaven. 
She remained entirely sensible to the last, closing her | 
own eyes as though falling into a sweet sleep ; leaving | 


a consoling evidence that her purified spirit has en- 
tered into the realms of everlasting bliss. 





, On the 17th of Tenth month last, Erizanetu 
Z., wife of Samuel C. Hill, and daughter of Daniel H. 
and Dorcas Hutchins, in the 22d year of her age,—a 
membe : of Mill Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. She 
had suffered with disease for several years, but in the 
Ninth south last, while on a visit near Richmond, 
Ind., was brought very low. She several times ex- 
pressed her apprehension that her time was short— 
earnestly requesting her husband and friends to give 
her up willingly, for “her sins were all forgiven, and 
she felt happy in her Saviour, and the prospect was 


bright and clear before her.” Then added, “ O, there 
is nothing worth living for but to be prepared to die, 
and now death is no terror tome.” After some days, 
she so far recovered as to attend a part of a few of | 
the sittings of the late Indiana Yearly Meeting; but 


her strength gradually failed, and she quietly breathed 
her last in the presence of those she had expressed a 
desire to see 


| 





THE COMPLETION OF THE ELECTION OF 
PRESIDENT. 


The presidential electors chosen in the several | 
States, assemble in their respective State capi- | 
tols on the first Wednesday of December, | 
and there formally record their votes for their | 
favorite candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, that is, the candidates of the party that 
elected them, though it is within their power to 
vote for whomsoever they please. Copies of the 
records thus made are forwarded to Washington, 
one by a special messenger from each State, an- 
other by mail, while a third is deposited with 
the U. S. Judge for each State. On the first | 
Wednesday of February, the records are opened | 
in the presence of Congress, and the result of 
them all announced, and those men having ma- 
jorities of the electoral votes thus returned for 
the offices of President and Vice President, are 
declared elected, and the election is complete. 

If no person has a majority of the votes, there 
is no choice, and the Senate proceeds to elect a 
Vice President from the two highest in the electoral 
ballot, and the House to choose a President from 
the three highest. In the Senate’s choice, each 
Senator has a vote. In the House, the repre- 
sentatives of each State have but a single vote ; 
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’ Meeting, Richland, Iowa, on } ad its character is determined by the majenity 


of the representatives. The successful candidate 
in the House must have the votes of a majority 
of the States. If the House fails to elect a 
President by March 4th, the Vice President be- 
comes the President; if the Senate fails to elect 
a Vice President; the President of the Senate be- 
comes President, and he failing, the Speaker of 
the House succeeds.—Late Paper. 





OUR COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 


(In Continuation of an Article last week.) 


When a private individual looks over his ae- 
count current, and finds that he is in the way of 
spending so much per annum to clothe and adorn 
his person, so much to gratify his appetites, 
necessary and unnec essary, 80 much to travel, and 
so much more for various unenumerated sundries, 
the question very naturally arises in his mind, by 
what means he is to “foot the bills?” Or, if 
they are already satisfactorily attended to, ona 
the balance struck to open anew, it is no less a 
matter of interest to ascertain how much his 
labor netted him during the year that is closed, 
what kinds of labor brought the largest returns, 
and on which side the balance now dandain 
whether he is richer or poorer than a twelyemonth 
be fore. 

We may perhaps find a practical reply to these 
questions in regard to our collective finances as a 
nation, by a further glimpse at the tables before 
us, and without venturing beyond our depth into 
the troubled and yet unfathomed waters of politi- 
cal economy. 

The summary of the exports of the growth, 
produce and manufacture of the United States 
is comprised in two pages, whereas that of our 
imports occupies five times this number. But 
mass is not always synonymous with intrinsic 
value. The aggre gate stands: 
$261,382 ,960 

28,448,293 


For Foreign Imports, : 
Less Merchandise again exported, 





$232,934,667 
Against this we have a sum total of our exports 
of $246 »708,553 5 or, in other words, unless our 
arithmetic is very much in fault, by exporting 
much more than we imported, we were better off 
July 1st, 1855, in our account with “outside bar- 
barians”’ at large, than we were a twelvemonth 
before, to the precise amount of $13,773,886. 
The fact of our having thus considerably dimin- 
ished the immense sum of our indebtedness 
abroad, is probably due chiefly to the demand for 
our breadstuffs, which greatly increased during 
the war, and to the large quantity of gold which 
the mines of California have placed in our hands. 
This is a point in which, as farmers, we should 
take some pride,—that it is our labor to which 
the nation is mainly indebted for its ability to 
purchase abroad thus freely. The table of ex- 
ports includes the following items—and our rea- 


Total Imports to be paid for, 
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ders will take sufficient interest in them, we are , fornia only pay our debts in the proportion of 


sure, to excuse our publishing them in detail— 
they are directly the products of our farms and 
plantations : 
Reef, 

Tallow, 

Hides, ‘ 
Horned Cattle, 
Butter, 

Cheese, . ; 
Pork, (pickled,) . 
Hams and Bacon, 
Lard, 

Wool, 

Hogs, 

Horse Ss, 

Mules, 

She ( P, 


$2,600,547 
1,352,406 
861,982 
84,680 
418,723 
514,03 
4,390,979 
3,195,978 
4,018,016 
27,802 
2,192 
108,484 
83,420 
18.837 


Total productof animals, 

W heat, $ 1,329,246 
Flour, 10,896,908 
Indian Corn, 6,961,571 
Indian Meal, 1,237,122 
Rye Meal, . 236,248 
Rye, Oats, Xe., . 238,076 
Biscuit or Ship Bread, 657,783 
Potatoes, 


203,416 
Apples, 107,643 
Onions, 


64,496 

Rice, 1,717,953 

Total vegetable food, ‘ : Ze 
Cotton, ; ’ ‘ . : 5 
Tobacco, 1 
Hemp, . 
Flax Seed, 
Clover Seed, 
Brown Sugar, 


Hops, 


651,365 
43, 
12 
21 


4 . 
320 
6.016 
13,570 
286,408 
1,310,720 


—: 


9 
° 
8 
2 


yl 
sf 
1 


$145,423,788 
Here we have nearly three-fifths of all the mer- 
chandise we sell abroad, and if we place also to 
the credit of Agriculture, a portion of the 15 
millions dollars worth of Manufactures we export, 
the staple in a majority of which is the produce 
of the land, we shall estimate still more highly 
and truly the indebtedness of the country to this 
species of labor. It is, in fact, the foundation 
of all our greatness. 

It will be noticed by the above table, of how 
much value to us are the exports of cotton—all 
other Agricultural products sold abroad amount- 
ing to but about 65 per cent. of this one item. 

The exports of the precious metals we find to 
have been as fc lows oo 

Gold and Silver Coin, 

Gold and Silver Bullion, . 


$19,842,423 
34,114,995 
Total, . $53,957,418 

Which shows that the placers and diggings of Cali- 


44 | 
68 | 


about 61} per cent. to the cotton plantations of 
'the Southern States, and reach about the same 
sum as all the products of our stock, the vege- 
table food and the tobacco, sold abroad from the 
farms of the rest of the country. 
Of iron and its manufactures we export to the 
extent of three and three-quarters millions of 
dollars ; of lead, copper and brass a little more 
than seven hundred thousand. Other large sales 
we make are of spirits, from molasses, grain and 
other materials, but mainly from the first, 
$1,93 ,60,—which is pretty well for a nation 
| that originated prohibitory laws ; spirits of tur- 
| pentine, $1,13:,152 ; manufactured tobacco, 
$1,486,075 ; manufactured cotton, $5,857,181; 
| India rubber, nearly one-half in boots and shoes, 
| the rest in other manufactures, $1,409,107. Our 
fisheries furnish us saleable merchandise to the 
| value of three millions and a half—more than six- 
| sevenths of which is the product of the whale, 
|in oil, bone and spermaceti, and the small re- 
| mainder for dried, smoked and pickled fish. We 
i sell the fruits of our forest labor for over twelve 
| millions and a half, or something more than the 
| two items of flour and wheat amount to. This 
| comprises nearly two millions for staves and head- 
jing; two and a half for boards, planks and 
seantling ; over three and a half for manufactures 
of wood ; nearly one and three-quarters for rosin 
and turpentine, seven hundred thousand for skins 
and furs, and a number of smaller items, includ- 
ing $20,000 for ginseng root sent to the Chinese. 
It seems that other nations look to for light 
to the extent of four millions of adamantine and 
other candles, for which we charge them seven 
| hundred thousand dollars. They titillate their 
nostrils with 72,500 pounds of our snuff. They 
shoot each other, or blast their rocks, or in some 
way blow up over two and a quarter millions 
| posted of our gunpowder. We are glad to see 
that we are engaged so largely in missionary ef- 
forts for the promotion of personal cleanliness 
among the South American savages: Chili takes 
a million pounds of our soap; Hayti three millions 
and a half, and sundry nations on that and the 
other continents make up an aggregate of nearly 
| seven and three-quarters millions pounds of the 
great saponific purifier. We endeavor to mollify 
the severities of our northern neighbors’ climate 
by sending to the Canadas 55,000 tons of coal, 
and we contribute about as much more to comfort 
the lives and cook the dinners of the “rest of 
mankind.” We have already seen how largely 
we export manufactures of India rubber, and we 
| may now add that the moisture of the English 
climate and mud was prevented from exerting its 
deleterious influences on no less than 500,000 
pairs of English feet, by overshoes from our Days 
}and Goodyears, while the Dutch, German and 
French owe quite as much to our inventors and 
shippers, for the comfort of dry locomotion 
through wet places. 
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If our re: adens ean find any food for thought i in , junction of the Missouri is above sixteen feet. 
the foregoing review of what we buy and sell] At the mouth of the latter river it is twenty-five 
abroad, the labor of compiling it will not have} feet. Below the entrance of the Ohio river the 
been lost. Now that the question of protection | rise is often fifty-five feet. 
or non-protection has passed away from the con-| ‘At Natchez, it seldom exceeds thirty feet; 
trolling position it once held on the platforms of | and at New Orleans about twelve feet. What 
our political parties, it is safer than it once was| goes with the water? It is known that the 
for a neutral individual to speculate about it. | difference between high and low water mark, as 
And, without entering at large upon the subject, | high up as White river, is about thirty-six feet, 
or wishing to pronounce a decision, where so|and the current at high water mark runs near 
many wiser heads have disagreed, we may express | seven miles per hour, and opposite to New Orleans 
our belief that most of the great movements of | the difference between high and low water mark is 
Trade and Commerce, which make and unmake' only twelve feet, and the current little over three 
nations,—which have created out of a little | miles to the hour, the width and depth of the 
island a mighty people that now fills the whole | river being the same; from which we calculate 
world,—and without the favorable influence of | that nearly six times as much water passes by 
which we see the fairest and largest parts of this | the mouth of White river as by New Orleans. 
wide earth little better than deserts inhabited by | What goes with the excess? The only solution 
semi-savages—that these great movements are to | ever offered, is that it escapes by the bayous 
all intents and purposes in the hand of that! “ Plaquemine,” “ Lafourche’ and “ Iberville,” 
Providence whose designs they are destined to ' but when we calculate the width, de »pth and cur- 
fulfil, and beyond the power of Kingsor ongresses rent of these bayous, they fall vastly short of 
to control, except in a comparatively limited | affording a sufficient escapement. The true 
degree. | explanation can, we think, be given. 

Where industry and enterprise, vigor of body| ‘‘ At low water, throughout the whole extent, we 
and mind, activity in finding and energy in the | see a landstructure exposed, underlying the bank, 
pursuit of the best channels to success, exist—that or that the alluvial structure on which the plan- 
people is sure to goon and multiply. And if. tations are, is a structure of deposit made by the 
this is true of nations, it is equally true in any river above its low water mark, which, opposite 
single nation, of the diverse pursuits its inhabi- to the mouth of White river, is thirty feet thiek. 
tants follow. No one that does its work in the | As you descend, the river diminishes in volume 
best way and at the most reasonable price, need as the difference between high and low water 
fear entire extinction by competition from any mark diminishes, and nearly corresponds to it, 
other country. That Agriculture, at least, has and wherever the bottom is exposed it shows 
asked, and asks no favors—desires only equal. throughout the whole extent that the bottom is 
justice to all men—is a matter of congratulation pure coarse sand ; exhibiting at many places the 
to every farmer. But how much might the ocean shing/e, through the superimposed alluvial 
farmer help himself, if he would only use all the structure mixed with fine sand. The water per- 
means now placed within his reach !— Country | colates with such facility and rapidity that the 

Gentleman. | water in a well, dug at a considerable distance 
|from the river bank, rises and falls with the 
rise and fall of the river, not varying an inch, 
and through the coarse sand and shingles of the 

The Mississippi river is the greatest stream in bottom it passes as rapidly as through a common 
the world. Its total length is 4000 miles. On| sieve. 
looking over a volume recently issued, entitled} ‘ By the accurate surveys of several scientifie en- 
“ Lloyd’s Steamboat and Ra iroad Directory,” | gineers, it is ascertained that the fall of the Missis- 
we find the following instructive article on the | sippi river, is four inches to the mile. The dis- 
waste of the waters of the Mississippi. It says:| tance from Natchez to New Orleans of three 

“No experience will enable a person to antici- | hundred miles will give twelve hundred inches, 
pate, with any degree of certainty, the elevation | or one hundred feet. The depth of the river is 
of the flood in any given year. In some seasons, | less than fifty feet at high water mark. The river 
the waters do not rise above their channels; in | debouches into the ocean from a promontory made 
others, the entire lower valley of the Mississippi | by itself. The surface of the ocean by measure- 
is submerged. Embankments called levees have | ment, below the bottom of the river, above New 
been raised from five to ten feet high, on both sides | Orleans, corresponds with the low water mark 
of the sfteam, extending many miles above and | below New Orleans, therefore the Mississippi 
below New Orleans. By this means the river is | river is pouring through its own bottom into the 
restrained within its proper limits, except at the | ocean, the super- imposed weight giving lateral 
greatest freshets, when the waters sometimes | pressure to hurry the subterranean current. If 
break over everything, causing great destruction |the reader has ever stood upon a Mississippi 
to property, and sometimes tons of life. The|sand-bar in a hard rain, or seen water poured 


average height of the flood from the Delta to the | from a bucket on the sand-bar, he has seen that 
a 


SINGULAR THEORY OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 
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neither can be done in sufficient quantity to pro- 
duce any current or accumulation on the surface. 
The river is, therefore, from the time it comes 
below the lime-stone strata of Missouri and 
Kentucky, wasting itself through its own bot- 
tom. 

“ If the Mississippi river had to pursue its 
course, like the Ohio, over rocky strata, walled 
in by rock and impervious clay banks, the high 
water mark at New Orleans would reach one | 
hundred feet above its present limit; but run- 
ning over coarse sand, walled in by a deposit | 
made of s: and, ancient diluvis l detritus, and vege- 
table mould, no more water reaches the ocean 
than the excess over the amount that permeates 
the surrounding structure and passes off in the | 
process of pe reol: ition or transpiration in a sub- | 
terranean descent to the ocean. The river, with- 
out any restraint from rock or clay in 
bottom or bank, is left free to the government of 
no other law than the law of hydrostatics. 
washing, or wasting of the banks, cannot be pre- 
vented, though the caving or sliding 
portions at one time may be easily 
against.’’— Pennsylvania Inquirer. 


THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS’S BEDCHAMBER. 


The Le Nord has published the following de- | 
tails of a visit made by its correspondent to the 
bedroom of the Emperor Nicholas at St. Peters- 


burg :— 

‘The person who acted as my guide did not 
say whither he was taking me. He conducted | 
me into an arched room of very moderate dimen- | 
sions, and lighted by a single window looking | 
into a court. This room was both a study and a 
bedroom. Before the window was placed a 
desk, on which were a pocket-book half open, a 
few sheets of paper and some pens, a crumpled 
up handkerchief, a small statuette of the Prince 


of Wales, in the dress of a sailor, and a water | 


color drawing representing children. A straw- 
bottomed chair was placed at the desk, which 
was much the worse for wear, and bore many | 
marks of being cut with a penknife. Near this 
desk was an old sofa, covered with green leather, 
with well-worn cushions. Opposite on a console 
ornamented with a mirror, was a dressing-case, 
in leather, which showed that its owner did not 
indulge in any refinement of the toilet. On the 
chimney-piece was a small time-piece, in black 


marble, on which stood a bust of the Count de | 


Beckendorff. 
chimney. 
a statuette in bronze of Napoleon 1., similar to 
that inthe Place Vendome. Some pictures orna- 
mented the walls, representing military scenes, 
painted by Horace Vernet, a French artist. 

bust of Marshal Radetzky stood on the console ; 
a portrait of the Grand Duke Michael, brother | 
of Paul, was hung half-concealed in the corner 
of the wall ; in one corner of the room stood a 


There was no looking-glass on the 


A| 


the | 
The | 


of large | 
guarded | 


Half concealed by the time-piece was | 
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, common shdien'é alia’, oa on a small table 
|was the helmet of a general, without a plume, 
and bearing marks of long service. 
| Near the sofa, and parallel with the desk, was 
‘aniron camp-bed. On this bed, which my guide 
| told me to press with my hand to see how hard it 
' felt, was a mattress covered with leather, and a 
pillow stuffed with hay. There was found upon 
the bed a gray uniform cloak, and at the foot of 
| it, on a well-worn carpet, were a pair of morocco 
‘leather slippers. I contemplated with surprise 
that austere retreat in a remote corner of one of 
| the most magnificent palaces of Europe. When 
| Thad seen all, my guide said: This is the study 
and bedroom of the K umperor Nicholas. At that 
desk he sat for nearly thirty years, and in that 
bed he drew his last breath. That old cloak, 
which he always wore when in this room, be- 
longed to his brother Alexander. On that car- 
pet he knelt and prayed morning and night eve 
| day of his reign. These slippers, which he wore 
ithe last day of his life, were given him by the 
Empress on the day of his marriage. With that 
musket he himself taught his children the 
manual exercise; and this helmet he always 
| wore in the streets of St. Petersburg.”’ 


AID FOR KANSAS. 


| To the Citizens of Philadelphia: 

An appeal for the relief of the suffering, for 
bread for the hungry, for clothing for the naked, 
‘has always met with a cheerful and prompt re- 
sponse in this city. A few years since, when 
the wail of famishing multitudes in Ireland 
reached us, every heart was in sympathy with 
the movement, which sent back a large supply 
of the necessaries of life. A few months since, 
when the angel of death was decimating the af- 
flicted inhabitants of Norfolk, the horrors of the 
frightful scourge were alleviated by medical aid 
and money furnished by the generous sympathy 
| of our community. 

The Committee, in making this appeal in 
behalf of suffering men, women and children in 
Kansas, feel confident that a response not less 

hearty and liberal will be made by our citizens. 
| The case is urgent, the necessity imperative, the 
' suffering a daily personal reality. A letter has 
just been received from a member of the Society 
of Friends in Kansas, acknowledging the receipt 
_ of seven hundred dollars forwarded by the Friends 
in this city, expressing many thanks for the 
timely aid, and the joy that filled many families 
in being relieved under their pressing wants. 
This appeal is the result of a public meeting 
| held at the County Court House, on Fiflay eve- 
| ning, the 21st inst., the proceedings of which 
have been published. 

From the best information that can be obtained, 

not less than four thousand five hundred men, 
| women and children, are, at the present time, in 
pressing need of food, clothing, shoes, blankets, 
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&e., to enable them to bear the cold of the ap- They might have heard the gentle airs our gentle 


proaching winter, and the unavoidable hardships 
of frontier life. Provisions in bulk may be pro- | 
cured at the West, near the Territory; but tea, | 
coffee, rice, sugar, and the lighter groceries, will 

be thankfully received, and forwarded with the | 
least possible delay. We beg to remind our fel- 


the Committee are entirely gratuitous, so that 
voluntary donations, without waiting for a per- 


sisters played, 

When timbrels led the graceful dance beneath the 
palm-tree shade; 

They might have heard the tender songs our tender 
mothers sung, 


When radiant eyes and throbbing hearts above our 
cradles hung ; 


ae . | They might have heard the wailing tones, the moan- 
low citizens that the time and labor expended by| in, 


ing of the surge 
Of grief, with which our fathers sung the slow and 
solemn dirge ; 


sonal application, will greatly facilitate the object | They might—their purest might have heard low 


they have in view, and diminish their labors. 
The Committee would especially invite the 
hearty and earnest co-operation of Christian 
women, mothers, wives and daughters, in bring- 
ing to a happy and speedy consummation this 
important work. 
of charity. They understand the machinery of 
benevolent effort, and what they undertake they 
are sure to accomplish. To them the Committee 
earnestly appeal, to confer together, and to adopt 
such measures as shall most effectually and ex- 
peditiously drive hunger, and cold, and gloomy 


They are accustomed to works | 


breathings float along, 

That to the first, sweet, sacred hour of plighted love 
belong: 

We might have given all touching strains that gushed 
from their abode, 


| In hearts so full of tenderness they ofttimes overflowed; 


All melodies, all harmonies, born on Judea’s plains, 
We might have taught to mingle with the clanking of 
our chains ; 


We might have wrested from our harps, even with a 


shackled hand, 


The loftiest lays that echoed through our lofty moun- 


tain land ; 
For sin hath bowed and bared our necks beneath 
their iron tread; 


anxiety, from large numbers of families in Kansas. | But when they ask for Zion’s songs, for her we lift 


Cuas. B. Penrose, President. 
Henry C. Carey, Treasurer. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 26, 1856. 
The Treasurer may be found daily at the 


rooms of the Committee, No. 94 Walnut street, 
between the hours of ten and two. 


For Friends’ Review. 
PARAPHRASE OF THE 137ra PSALM. 
Beside the streams of Babylon our captive tribes sat 
down, 
In tearless grief our weakest bore the heathens’ haugh- 
tiest frown, 
‘Till memories of our Zion came, to wake the love 
that slept 
In her rebellious children’s hearts, then sore her chil- 
dren wept ; 
And when our captors there required that Zion’s songs 
be sung, 
Upon the willows in the midst our silent harps we 
hung. 
How shall we sing to stranger hearts, within the 
stranger land, 
The holy Psalms we chaunted with our temple’s choral 
band? 
How can we touch for their rude mirth the harp 
whose every chord 
Should ever thrill for thrilling hearts the praises of 
the Lord ? 
Jerusalem | Jerusalem! Thy precious name be set 
A gem within my heart of hearts, which should I e’er 
forget, 
Let my right hand upon the harp forget her wonted 
skill, 
And should a joy usurp thy place, my palsied tongue 
be still! 


0! had they asked our chief of joys, that even yet can 
throw 

Sad sweetness in the Marah-stream that fills our cup 
of woe, 

They might have heard the carolings our brothers, 
like the birds, 

Poured forth at dawn to greet the morn, too full of 
joy for words ; 


the head. 

Now proud Chaldea’s deadliest blow hath missed its 
vital mark, 

And only struck the ashes from a living, glowing 
spark ; 

A ray of ancient glory dawns—a remnant of the rays 

That shone around our Prophet bards in Judah’s 
palmiest days! 

A ray hath pierced futurity—upon Idumea’s head, 

The Lord of hosts hurls back each cold and cruel 
word she said— 

Razed, razed to their foundations are her cities by the 
shock— 

All tenantless the Lord hath made her eyrie in the 
rock— 

All desolate her mountain, and all desolate her plains, 

And o’er Idumea evermore drear desolation reigns |— 


A ray hath pierced futurity—O, Babylonia! see! 
Thy measure to Jerusalem is meted back to thee! 
The death-shrieks of thy little ones, when dashed 
against the stones, 

But echo piteous cries that filled Jerusalem with 
groans! 

Oh Golden City! massive walls and idols fail to save— 

Dim Ruin toward Oblivion leans, the headstone of 
thy grave! M. 





AMERICAN GLASS. 

The Philadelphia Glass Company, No. 400 
Market street, exhibited at the late Fair a Green- 
house constructed entirely of the beautiful glass 
manufactured by them. 

This company have their works located in the 
First Ward, and their patents for manufacturing 
glass are such as to present many advantages. 
Their patent furnace uses only one-half the fuel 
burnt by others, at the same time consuming all 
the gases evolved in the combustion, and makin 
a glass entirely free from smoke. “The ladling 
patent enables them, in the construction of rough 
glass, to make the article at one-fifth of the cost 
of other processes. Their glass is used for walls, 
panes, depots, green-houses, all places where light 
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without a focus is desired. It is much better and 
cheaper than the imported.— 7'imes. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreign InteLLicence.—Liverpool dates are to the 
22d ult. The various disquieting rumors respecting the 
instability of the Anglo-French alliance had disap- 
pear At the same time, most articles of commerce 
had experienced a check, and business had been less 
animated. 

Francg.—A treaty of commerce has been concluded 
between France and the Sandwich Islands. 

The government has intimated to the semi-official 
journals, that they are not to publish advertisements 
relating to the Russian railroads. This hostility is 
attributed to an opinion that the railroads are less 
with a view to commercial advantages than for strate- 
gic purposes. 

Spain.— In addition to political troubles, the coun- 
try is said to be threatened with a scarcity of food, 
and also with a monetary crisis, from the quantity of 
specie sent out of the country to purchase food. 

Attempts have been made to effect an arrangement 
between the different branches of the royal family, by 
which the children of Don Carlos, the late Pretender, 
should recognize the Queen’s title, and be permitted, in 
consequence, to return to Spain; but they are said to 
have failed. The real project of the clerical party is 
supposed to be the eventua: abdication of the Queen. 

Prussia.—lIt is reported that the Prussian envoy to 
the Swiss confederation will shortly visit Berne, in 
order to read before the council a note relative to the 
release of the prisoners, and that this note will be 
supported by the ministers of Austria, Bavaria and 
Baden. If these diplomatic steps should fail, the 
Prussian government intends marching an army 
against the frontier cantons, and seizing on Schaffhau- 
sen, as a pledge; requiring Switzerland to pay the 
expenses of this expedition. 

Enctann.—A satisfactory change had taken place 
in monetary affairs ; the position of the Bank of France 
having improved, the drain of gold had been sus- 
pended. Upwards of $7,000,000 in gold had been 
received from Australia and America, and had aided 
the improvement in the money market. Large foreign 
arrivals of grain had caused a reduction in price. 

Denmarkk.—Rumors are in circulation, that the 
King has serious thoughts of abdicating. 

The government has granted permission to some 
merchants of Copenhagen and a native Dane residing 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., to establish a central telegraph 
station on the island of St. Thomas, and lay down 
and work telegraphic lines between that island and 
the American continent, the other West Indian 
Islands, the Bahamas and Bermuda. The goverment 
concedes the land to them on favorable conditions, 
and they undertake to complete the works within 
various periods from three to ten years. The govern- 
ment reserves for itself the right of sending monthly 
messages of 150 words along each line, and the ex- 
clusive privilege of working the lines is granted to 
the adventurers for terms of 50 and 100 years respec- 
tively. 

Prussia and Austria, it was said, had fixed the 10th 
inst., as the time when they would bring the question 
of the Sound Dues before the Germanic Diet. It is 
announced that England has agreed to pay to Den- 
mark, as the price of rescinding those dues, a capital 
sum calculated on an annual revenue of £45,000, 
The British vessels now pay £70,000 yearly as tolls. 

Domestic.—A special agent has been sent to New 
Granada, to endeavor to settle the questions arising 
from the riots at Panama last spring, and to make 
arrangements for securing adequate protection to pas- 
sengers crossing the Isthmus. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


Recent accounts from Nebraska represent that 
| Territory as quiet and prosperous, emigration pouring 
|in, and the country settling rapidly. The Indians 
| with whom treaties have been made, are disposed to 
| reside on their reservations, and have this year raised 

considerable corn for their winter supply. The Paw- 
nees and Puncas, in the western and north-western 
| parts of the Territory, are a little disposed to make 
| trouble, by claiming some of the lands ceded by the 
Omahas to the United States. 

Gen. Smith, the commander of the U. 8. forces in 
| Kansas, has withdrawn the troops from active service, 
and sent them into winter quarters, with the exception 
of a small force left at Lecompton, which is to be at 
the disposal of the Governor, for guarding prisoners. 
The General asserts that peace prevails, the laws have 
again been put in operation, and the administration of 
justice revived. Marshal Donaldson having resigned, 
William Spencer, of Ohio, has been appointed in his 
place. Thirty-nine of the Free State prisoners escaped 
from confinement at Lecompton, on the night of the 
22d ult. Gov. Geary was taking measures to recap- 
ture them. Twenty-two more, who had been con- 
vieted, are said to have escaped subsequently. About 
sixty of the remaining prisoners are on trial before 
Judge Cato at Tecumseh. The. land sales were sus- 
pended for several days, on account of a citizen of 
Missouri buying a claim as a settler, when he did not 
live in the Territory, which the Commissioner would 
not permit. The conflict of authority between the 
Governor aud Judge Lecompte was undecided at our 
last accounts. It must be settled by the authorities 
at Washington. The President has removed G. W. 
Clark, the alleged murderer of Barber, from th 

office of Indian Agent in the Territory. 

For some weeks past, various Southern newspapers 
have reported the detection of conspiracies among the 
slaves, in different parts of the southwestern and west- 
ern Slave States, to rise in insurrection, and som« 
white men have been put to death on suspicion of 
being connected with such plots. It was reported at 
Louisville, on the 6th, that the slaves in southern 
Kentucky had broken out in rebellion, and that a 
general insurrection was feared. They had com- 
menced an attack upon the Iron Works. Vigilance 
Committees had been formed in some places to take 
action in the matter, 


Conoress.—In the Senate, on the 3d, the annual 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury was presented. 
The death of John M. Clayton, late Senator from 
Delaware, was announced. His successor took his 
seat on the 4th. A motion to print 15,000 extra 
copies of the President’s Message and the accompany- 
ing documents, gave rise to an animated debate, 
mainly on the slavery question, and the relative posi- 
tion of parties in respect to it. The Senate thea ad- 
journed to the 8th, on which day the Standing Com- 
mittees were announced, and the same debate was 
continued. 


The House of Representatives continued the con- 
test on the admission of Whitfield as delegate from 
Kansas, through the sessions of the 3d and 4th. The 
Standing Committees were announced on the latter 
day. On the Sth, the motion to lay on the table the 
motion for reconsidering the vote rejecting Whitfield, 

| was decided in the negative, yeas 108, nays 111. The 
further consideration of the whole subject was then 
postponed to the 9th. The President's Message was 
read on the 8th, and a motion to refer it to the Com- 
mittee on the Whole gave rise to earnest debates. On 
| the 9th, the motion respecting Whitfield’s admission 
| was reconsidered—ayes 111, nays 108. The House 
| then ordered Whitfield to be sworn in, by a vote of 
| ayes 112, nays 108. 
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